Jane Austen's Centenary

There has been no critic so desperate as to
suggest that she was the product of the French
Revolution. Her complete detachment from
the Great War, which raged throughout her
writing career, has often been mentioned.
She hoped her brothers or characters in the
Navy might pick up a little prize-money :
and there her interest ceased. She and her
family and her neighbours and her heroines
were in Chawton or Meryton, Bath or Lyme
Regis: and those arenas were quite large
enough for the display of the general affections
and particular idiosyncrasies of men and
women. She limited her art still further :
she dealt only with her own social class, and
its outskirts. She must have known farmers
and cottagers well enough : but they never
appear as characters in her books. It is
evident, therefore, that her limitations of
subject were as much a matter of deliberate
choice as of opportunity. The genteel families
of a country town, the officers, of a militia
regiment, the local clergy, a great landlord or
two, and a sprinkling of governesses and sailor
sons on leave : these materials she found quite
sufficient for her picture of life.

England has had few such finished artists.
There is only one conspicuous weakness in her
books. It is not true that she could draw
women, but not men : her subsidiary men are
as good as her subsidiary women. But her
heroes are shadowy and unsatisfactory com-